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These, and most of the painter's works, have been 
painted in his studio at Egmond, Holland, which he built 
in 1885, and where he was visited by the Empress of 
Austria, who purchased a large marine picture. Since his 
establishment there, Mr. Hitchcock has exhibited at the 
New York Acad- 
emy of Design in 

1885, 1887, 1888; 
at the Society of 
American Artists* 
Exhibition in 

1886, 1887, 1888 
and 1889; at the 
Royal Academy, 
London, in 1886, 
1887; at the 
American Art As- 
sociation's Exhi- 
bition in 1887 and 
1888. He re- 
ceived the gold 
medal of the as- 
sociation in 1887, 
and was elected a 
member of the So- 
ciety of American 
Artists in the 
same year. 

This steadily 
successful career 
has cost no enor- * 

mous exertion. 
Mr. Hitchcock 
was born into an 
atmosphere of art, 
but was not pre- 
maturely stimu- 
lated to produc-' 
tion. When he 
felt the impulse to 
paint, he was free 

to follow his inclination, and he already knew that crea- 
tion must be preceded by study. He had the good 
sense, too, to take up first a comparatively easy branch 
of art — water-color painting — and to place himself under 
the instructions of one of its most successful practition- 
ers, Mesdag. His good sense shines out again in his 
resumption of hardy 
study, in the Julien stu- 
dio, before beginning 
serious work in oils. 
But even such favor- 
able conditions and the 
happy temperament 
which has enabled him 
to make the most of 
them would not have 
led Mr. Hitchcock to 
his present distinguish- 
ed place without the 
modicum of talent, the 
gift of exceptionally 
keen senses, the power 
of close observation 
and rational compari- 
son of forms and tints, 
which make the paint- 
er, which are developed 
by study and work, but 
which cannot be sup- 
plied if they are not 
naturally present. 



eye naturally to the point of greatest interest. The atten- 
tion should not be distracted by the presence of objects 
of nearly the same importance ; neither should any part 
of the composition be entirely bare of interest. Third, 
the drawing should not only correctly represent the out- 
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"TOILERS OF THE SEA." DRAWN BY GEORGE HITCHCOCK FROM HIS PAINTING, 



line of the objects, but should give the impression, by the 
greater or less vigor of touch, of the color and position of 
each object. Consequently, the outline should never be 
covered up or altogether lost, as in oil painting. Fourth, 
the color should be sincere ; that is to say, should follow 
that of nature, without any attempt at making it warmer 
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The aims of the | 

modern French school I 

of flower painting are ^ 

summed up in four 
propositions by M. Cas- 
sagne, an accomplished 
artist. First, the com- | 

position should be sim- ! 

pie in the sense that the 
secondary masses 
should plainly concur 

in producing a harmonious ensemble. It follows that 
nothing should be admitted into the composition which 
does not distinctly help to produce the wished-for result. 
Whatever accessory can be dispensed with should be. 
Second, the light should be so arranged as to lead the 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE HITCHCOCK FROM HIS PAINTING 



or cooler, or browner or bluer. Both warm and cool tones 
may be found in nature ; and the painter who has a pre- 
dilection for either should go in search of it, or arrange 
his models and his light so as to obtain it, not take any 
subject and warm it up or cool it down to suit his taste. 



Two things were especially to be remarked in the 
exhibition of Greek terra-cottas and classic vases at the 
Union League Club's recent monthly art reception— the 

evident care of the 
collectors to se- 
cure pieces in per- 
fect, or, at least, 
in tolerable pres- 
ervation, and (es- 
pecially in regard 
to the terra-cot- 
tas) their no less 
evident choice of 
artistically valua- 
ble pieces. It is 
probable that 
most of the con- 
tributors to this 
exhibition trouble 
themselves little 
about archaeolo- 
gy ; but they are 
aware that even to 
archaeologists the 
condition of a vase 
or statuette is 
matter of mo- 
ment ; they are 
aware that beau- 
tiful work is rarer 
and more valua- 
ble, even archaeo- 
logically, than 
rude work, and 
that, in many 
cases, the style of 
a work furnishes 
almost the only 
criterion by which 
to judge of its age. Thus, in the present state of the 
Greek law regarding the export of antiquities we can 
only judge from its style that Mr. Clarke's "Bacchic 
Dance" was probably produced in the Cej^micus of 
Athens and in the best period of Attic art. It is a 
charming group of two young men and three girls. The 

dance is just begin- 
ning. One of the 
youths, in the 'middle 
of the group, is leading 
off. The other is rais- 
ing the sleeve of his 
tunic with the right 
hand and puts the left 
about his partner's 
waist. A younger girl, 
at the verge of the 
group, has already be- 
gun dancing; the third, 
between her and the 
leader, and a little in 
the rear, is playing the 
tambourine. The dis- 
tinction of character in 
the faces and figures of 
the group is carried out 
with extreme refine- 
ment. Each face might 
be a portrait. The 
headstrong and hu- 
morous leader, pushing 
back his companions 
as if about to show 
them some new step; 
his more cultured and 
less self-assertive 
friend ; the elder girl, 
amused at his forward- 
ness ; the other two, 
thinking only of their 
business of playing and 
dancing, combine to 
make a real chef- 
d'oeuvre, comparable in every way with the best of Don- 
atello's dancing groups. The group of mourners at the 
tomb, belonging to Mr. James S. Inglis, is also ascribed 
with probability to Greece proper — that is, practically, 
to Boeotia, Attica, Megara or Corinth — and to the fourth 
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century B.C. We do not think that the male figure in this 
group, bending down to console the young girl who is 
the principal mourner, is intended for ^sculapius, as the 
catalogue has it, but Mr. Bray ton Ives's exquisite group 
may well represent either **^sculapius and Hygeia" 
attending a sick girl, or simply her nurse and the doctor. 
Attic religious symbolism kept very close to the realities 
of every-day life ; and who should pose for the god of 
medicine more properly than this good, gentle, wise 
old man, perhaps the Dr. Holmes of his day, and as 
whimsical, garrulous and peremptory as that redoubt- 
able Autocrat. Nevertheless, this latter group appears 
to us rather of the post- Alexandrian period, and if of the 
fourth century, as the catalogue has it, then to the lat- 
ter half of that century. The often-repeated, though 
certainly very charming type of figure of the " Europa" 
of Mr. Henry Graves marks it as probably Rhodian or 
Asiatic ; while Mr. Marquand's *' Pan Extracting a 
Thorn from the Foot of a 
Nymph," said to have been 
found at Myrina, Asia Minor, 
may yet have been the work 
of an Athenian sculptor, Mr, 
Cyrus J. Lawrence, who was one 
of the very first in this country 
to show appreciation of the Tan- 

agra figunnes and the " groups . -- 

from'Asia Minor," is represented 
in the collection by charming 
examples of both. It is sincerely __--- 

to be hoped that these terra- 
cotta figures may be put per- ; 
manently on exhibition where 
they may be studied by compe- : ' 
tent specialists. We must add 
a word of praise of the exquisite 
little shrines of ebony, boxwood 
and mother-of-pearl in which 
some of the pieces were dis- 
played, although the desire forthe 
more classic rectangular form 
we think might, in certain cases, \ 
have yielded to the obvious ad- - 
vantage of a dome-shaped shrine ; 
to accord with corresponding 
lines in the composition of a 
group. To insist on an unsuita- 
ble setting for a work of art be- 
cause it is supposed to be in 
keeping with the architecture of 
the period is to go too far. 



A STUDY OF DAFFODILS. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR PAINTING THESE FLOWERS IN 
OILS AND IN WATER-COLORS. 

The charming pen drawing of daffodils by Mr. Victor 
Dangon in the present number will recall the colored 
study of double daffodils by the same artist published in 
the January number of The Art Amateur last year. 
Taken together the two studies show this always favorite 
flower from every point of view. Bright warm yellow 
in color, its leaves are green of a beautiful silvery gray 
quality, although rather dark in tone. In the half tints 
and high lights the leaves are almost blue. The back- 
ground for the present study — if one be desired — may be 
of a rather warm blue gray, light in the upper part and 
cloudy and gradually darkening toward the bottom. 



The charmingly realistic 
spray of fuchsias given on page 
59 is exactly suited for decorat- 
ing one of the latest contrivances 
for holding a collection of pho- 
tographs described on page 24 
in the December issue of the 
magazine. It should be placed 
on the top right-hand corner 
just as it appears on the page, 
and on the inner side. The top 
pocket can be finished off before 

reaching the flowers, or they can — : 

be painted over it. The wild ;C 

roses given in December would 
serve the same purpose. The | 

fuchsias can be colored to con- 
trast with the ground selected, 
which may be of silk, satin, linen 
duck, Arcadian cloth, or any similarly suitable material. 

The work can be done either in oils or water-colors ; 
in the latter case gouache painting must be employed 
on anything but a white or cream ground. If the flow- 
ers chosen be those with reddish purple petals and white 
calyx, a mixture of Antwerp blue, crimson lake and 
white will give the purple tone, while ivor}^ black and 
lemon yellow mixed will produce the greenish shadows 
for the calyx, with a little rose madder introduced to 
give the pinkish tints toward the points. The stamens 
are red with yellow points ; shade the yellow with raw 
Sienna and raw umber in the darkest parts. For the 
foliage, which must of course be varied in tone, mix co- 
balt, yellow ochre and white for the cool lights, lemon 
yellow, black and white for the yellow lights. For the 
darker shades Antwerp blue and raw Sienna, with a little 
chrome, also indigo and yellow ochre, will make some 
good tones, used in proper proportions* 




' view of my studio FROM THE 
DINING-ROOM," 



PEN SKETCH BY GEORGE HITCHCOCK, 



To PAINT THE study IN OIL COLORS, use a good 
single primed canvas, and begin by laying in the back- 
ground. Paint this with permanent blue, white, yellow 
ochre, a little ivory black, and madder lake, adding in 
the deeper touches, burnt Sienna and raw umber. Add 
more white in the upper part, and use more black, blue 
and red in the deeper tones below. 

For the yellow daffodils lay in at first a general tone 
of light yellow qualified by gray. Make the shadows 
a deeper tone of yellow, but paint them in also very 
simply at first, leaving the darker touches and other 
details for a later painting. The colors needed for the 
local tone are light cadmium, white and a very little ivory 
black with a touch of vermilion. In the shadows, add 
burnt Sienna, yellow ochre and raw umber. Paint the 
high lights with white and light cadmium qualified by 
the smallest proportion of ivory black. For the green 
leaves, use permanent blue, white, light cadmium, mad- 



der lake, and ivory black. In the shadows, add burnt 
Sienna and raw umber. 

Paint with medium and small flat bristle brushes for 
the general work, using larger sizes for the background. 
For the small details and careful touches in finishing the 
flat pointed sables, No's. 5 to 10, will be found 
necessary. 

In PAINTING WITH WATER-COLORS, if the transpar- 
ent colors are used, the best paper for the purpose is 
Whatman's double elephant with a surface of medium 
texture, not too rough. There are also excellent qualities 
of French water-color paper, but the best are not easily 
obtained in this country. It is always well to stretch the 
paper before beginning to work ; the manner has been 
so often described in The Art Amateur that a mere hint 
will be sufficient. Wet the paper thoroughly with a 
damp sponge or cloth, and then, with flour paste spread 
an inch deep all around the edges {none in the middle), 
carefully arrange this thick pa- 
per on your wooden drawing 
board. Spread it as smoothly 
as possible, bearing strongly on 
the edges until they begin to 
take hold on the wood. In less 
than half an hour your paper 
will be stretched tight as a drum 
and charming to work upon. 

When the paper is quite dry, 
draw the simple outlines of the 
_. V design with a finely pointed hard 

■ charcoal or No. 2 pencil. Omit 
: all unimportant details, but care- 

fully place each flower, leaf and 
stem in its relative position and 
'\ proportion. This is most important, and 

; if you cannot draw well enough to sketch 

in the free-hand method, it would be better 
to transfer the general outlines to the pa- 
per. Transfer paper is very easily procured 
at any good art dealer's. 

Begin by washing over the whole surface 

of the paper with clean water, using a large 

round brush, or anything suitable for this 

purpose. Let the paper be very nearly dry 

' before putting on any color, and then start 

I with the background. 

i First wash in a general tone of light warm 

blue gray, using for this yellow ochre, mad- 
der lake, and a little lamp-black. After- 
ward, in finishing, use a little raw umber 
and burnt Sienna in the darker parts, with 
as much of the other colors as may seem 
necessary. If at any time the lighter tones 
seem too dark, they may be easily made 
lighter by wetting the part, and applying 
clean blotting-paper to absorb the moisture. 
For the yellow blossoms use cadmium 
and a little lampblack for the first wash ; 
hav^e always plenty of water in your brush, 
and let the colors flow freely, catching up 
any superfluous drops with a piece of thick 
white blotting-paper cut in shape of a 
wedge. Remember also, never apply any 
more color until the first wash is dry. Of 
course, experienced artists can swab around 
as they please, and sometimes secure beau- 
tiful effects by painting into fresh washes ; 
but it is only right to teach beginners as 
one has been taught himself ; therefore the 
directions giv^en here should be strictly 
observed. In painting the shadows of the 
daffodils, add rose madder and raw umber. In the 
sharp touches beneath the petals a little burnt Sienna 
may also be used. 

Paint the green leaves with Antwerp blue, yellow 
ochre, raw umber, rose madder and lampblack. In the 
deeper touches of shadow, add burnt Sienna and use less 
rose madder. 

If hard lines come against the background from either 
flowers or leaves, the defect may be overcome by pass- 
ing a brush dipped in clean w^ater along the offending 
line. 

The graceful spray of the common variety of small 
flowering clematis would serve admirably for the deco- 
ration of a cabinet- sized photograph frame or a calen- 
der placed where the photographs should be. One or 
two butterflies might be dotted on the top part of the 
frame, A motive for these will be found on page 121 



